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A PUPIL-ACTIVITY 


PROGRAM 


that meets modern tendencies in educa- 
tion and makes possible better teaching. 


STUDY-PERIOD 
EXERCISES 


For Developing Reading Skills 


by Elma A. Neal and Ines Foster | 


UCH has been said about developing 

reading skills. Here for the first 

time is material that may be used 
with any series of readers. It is so organ- 
ized that the mere working out of the exer- 
cises gives practice in all of the important 
reading skills. 
This material is an extension of the well- 
known STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS by 
Elda L. Merton for Grades 1, 2 and 3. 


The interesting and complete 
facts are available. Just address 
Dept. D . . and please state 
your position. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 Fast 2ist St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago New York 
133 First St. 


San Francisco 


KARL 4x» GRETEL 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHERLAND 
By Virginia Olcott 


HOSE who have read_ the 

author's ANTON AND TRINI: 

Children of the Alpland, and 

JEAN AND FANCHON: Cihil- 

dren of Fair France, will ask no 
introduction to this new story. Miss Ol- 
cott has written, with her characteristic, 
charming style, of these two German chil- 
dren in a story which combines great nar- 
rative interest with worth-while informa- 
tion about modern Germany. I!lustrated in 
four colors and in black and white by Con- 
stance Whittemore. For fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. 
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New York Newark Bostor 
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BOOKS 


CHOOSE & 


MANS GREAT 
ADVENTURE 


A remarkable new introduction to world 
history by Dr. Pahlow of Ohio State 
University. Teachers like particularly 
its unique approach to the subject, its 
refreshing style, its splendid teaching 
aids — time charts, illustrations, ques- 
tions, and things to do, — and now the 
additional activities and projects in a 
separate Workbook of Directed Studies 
. . . Send for new circular +639, con- 
taining an enlarged copy of one of the 
time charts. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


1932 BOOK WEEK | 


YOUNG AMERICA'S 
BOOK PARADE 


RIDE in American achievements and ideals 
.. intelligent and critical patriotism . . 
a genuine love of America founded on ac- 
curate knowledge of the past and a lively inter- 
pretation of the present — these constitute the 
theme of this year’s Book Week. Below are sev- 
eral books from HEATH’S extensive list which 
make the record of our country a live and thrill- 
ing story: | 


Bass Stories of Pioneer Life, Revised 

ENGLEMAN & SaLMoNn Airways 

Harney The Skycraft Book | 

Pratr & Orners America’s 

America’s Children (seven volumes) | 
Sneppen Docas, The Indian Boy of Santa 

Clara 

Stark American Indians 

Stone & Fickett Days and Deeds a Hun- 


Story for 


dred Years Ago 

Stone & Ficketr Everyday Life in the Col- 
omies 

Stone & Fickett Famous Days in the Cen- 
tury of Invention 

WEINBERG 

Scott, & Hotston 
We Live In 


America in the Machine Age 
The World 


| D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 
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Pinning It Down 

Definitions differ, of course, 
but a fairly clear composite 
picture of a “Progressive 
School” can be formed from 
the authoritative answers 
printed in last issue and this, 
to the query, “What Is a Pro- 
gressive School?” An interest- 
ing contrast is presented in the 
parallel-columns arrangement 
employed by Miss Helen Hay 
Heyl to show the extreme 
types of traditional and pro- 
gressive institutions. 


Cramped Teaching 
Too much emphasis can 
scarcely be laid upon the im- 
portance of great teachers 
and great teaching. Must the 
Mark Hopkins-on-a-log  situa- 
tion be entirely discarded in a 
rapidly modernizing program 
of education? In his article, 
“System Supplants Schoolmas- 
ters,” W. H. Jones directs at- 

tention to a real danger. 


Victorious Victims 

All of us are inspired by the 
victorious lives of persons who 
have overcome severe handi- 
caps. In “Handicaps As Chal- 
lenges,”’ Garry Cleveland Myers 
cites a number of such ex- 
amples and tells where others 
may be found. 


A Bow to Mr. Stork 


At a time when many school 
systems are refusing to hire 
married women teachers, it 
will be something of a shock 
to read what the Perth Amboy 
board of education has done, 
under the leadership of Supt. 
W. C. McGinnis, in giving spe- 
cial consideration to those who 
become mothers while engaged 
in the teaching profession. 
Possibly this is the first time 
any school community has 
worked out a policy of this sort. 


Our announcement on page 
607 is full of significance for 
you as a reader of this maga- 
zine. Do not overlook it. 


By the way — won't you 
notify us promptly of any de- 
sired change in the address to 
which your Journal of Educa- 
tion should be mailed? By so 
doing, you will help to insure 
the regularity of our service to 
you. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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NATION-WIDE 
Upton Arithmetic Workbooks 


By CLIFFORD B. UPTON 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University 
East, West, North, and South, from large city schools 


to small rural schools come enthusiastic indorse- 
ments of these new Arithmetic Workbooks. They 


are so scientifically constructed and so up to date 
in their pedagogy that they meet the exacting de- 
mands of specialists in elementary arithmetic; they 
are so clear, simple and thoroughly efficient that 
they can be used with success by the teacher who 
has had but little training. 


This six-book series presents the topics prescribed 
in the leading courses of study throughout the 
country for grades three to eight inclusive. Among 
the notable features of these books are: 


A generous number of exercises and ample space in which 
' to work them 


Large, legible type, and superior durability of binding 
Properly distributed drill on the fundamental operations 
Language skills repeated over and over again 

A continuous program of diagnosis and remedial work 


Scientific grading, especially in the various steps in each 
operation 


The training of the pupil in thinking through a problem 
before he attempts its solution 


Improvement Tests 


The everyday character of the problems which give the 
study a personal relation to the lives of boys and girls 


An arrangement of the work which makes it possible for 
the teacher to discover immediately any computa- 
tional weakness on the part of the pupils 


Numbers One, Two, Three and Four are 24 cents each 


Numbers Five and Six are 28 cents each 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Malicious Criticism 
FEW 


have 


Massachusetts cities and towns 


{ \ reductions in the 


salaries of teachers because of financial conditions 


made disastrous 
There has been scarcely a day in which some 
leading city daily paper has not had an editorial, 
news item, or report of resolution or of an 
address in pulpit or on platform magnifying this 
alarming situation in Massachusetts. 

The truth is that of 355 cities and towns in the 
state only seventy-one cities and towns have re- 
duced salaries or have had teachers make volun- 
tary gifts to prevent reductions. 

We have seen no editorial, news item, report of 
resolution or address commending the 284 cities 
and towns of whose 
have the schedule of the 
without whining or squealing. 


Massachusetts taxpayers 


met salary teachers 
It seems to be characteristic of the present time 
to rejoice in the misfortune or misdeeds of public 
officials rather than to appreciate the noble spirit 
of taxpayers 
officials. 


and the high devotion of public 


Atlanta’s Devotion to Education 


TLANTA school teachers have registered 
an unprecedented standard of professional 


devotion. 

The city Board of Education realized that schoo! 
costs were calamitous, and had a _ professional 
study made of the “frills” of the schools that 
could be eliminated without serious harm to the 
school system of the city. 

The result of this study was a proposition to 
save a third of a million dollars by the elimination 
of night classes, adult education, vacation activities 
and the kindergarten. These were “ frills,” not 
fundamental to the tax supported school system. 
None of these eliminations would seriously affect 
the teachers’ salaries, and the taxpayers would save 
a vast sum. 

The regular teaching force studied this proposi- 
tion without any suggestions from the city or 
state superintendent, or from any leaders of wel- 
fare promotion. 

The teachers of the traditional school system 
said the night classes were crime preventive, be- 
cause those thus engaged were not tempted by idle- 
ness to be mischievous. The night classes also 
promoted industrial efficiency. 

It was demonstrated that adult education used 
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By Albert EF. Winship 


the leisure time of who hable to 


find that a life of toil jeopardized the happiness 
of the family; it tended to make better fathers 
ind mothers, and often created skilled laborers. 


persons were 


The teachers emphasized the fact that vacation 
activities definitely promoted the character and 
culture of children and youths to whom a vaca- 
tion is liable to be socially and industrially harm- 
ful 

It was easy to show that the kindergarten bene- 
fits all elementary school courses. 

After this study the every-day teachers said these 
frills are vitally fundamental; they also said that 
a third of a million dollars of taxpayers’ money 
would be saved. 

The teachers of the school system of Atlanta 
voted unanimously and enthusiastically to ask the 
city Board of Education to reduce their salaries 
sufficiently to save these four important activities— 
night classes, adult education, vacation activities 
and the kindergarten, 

Atlanta is promoting better learning and better 
living because of this crusade of the teachers to 
reduce their salaries. This has not released the 
teachers from responsibility for the relief to the 
unemployed. It is purely a demonstration of pro- 
fessional devotion to education. 


South Dakota Education 
ae FALLS, South Dakota, looms large in 


education in this period of perilous crisis in 
education as in every other vital civic, economic 
and social issue. 

Sioux Falls, by far the largest city in the state, 
a city that has been politically involved in every 
crisis in the state, has had the honor of leading 
the Northwest in keeping the superintendent of 
the chief city of the state in the Northwest in office 
for a quarter of a century. 

In appreciation of this distinction Superintendent 
A. A. McDonald was given a passport and 
a purse with $463 to pay for a vacation trip to 
Scotland. 

The teachers, principals, supervisors, office asso- 
ciates, and board members pooled their offerings 
in order to make it possible for Superintendent 
McDonald to realize a dream which he has had 
all his life, to go over to the land of his fore- 
fathers and view the haunts he has read about 
but never has visited. 
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The Spirit ot Houston 
4 ear largest city in the largest state in the 


Union has a spirit quite distinct from 
that of any other community. 

It is the combination of the and the 
present for the future. It is the day-before- 
yesterday devoted to the day after tomorrow. 

Houston had no occasion to be inflated, finan- 
cially, when the tidal wave of prosperity was 
sweeping into the South. Its famous benefactor 
had provided against that activity. 

An air of culture came to the city as an attrac- 
tion in the blossoming and fruiting time of Hous- 
ton’s pioneer days. 

What Rice Institute has been in the promotion 
of culture through higher education under the 
brilliant leadership of President Lovett and _ his 
associates of high attainment the elementary 
schools have been in the achievement of universal 
intelligence of all classes and social relations from 
the beginning of the seventeen years of P. W. 
Horn’s superintendency through the artistic in- 
spiration of Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer, 
who has passed the spirit of education in Houston, 
professionally and personally, to school people 
from sea to sea. 


past 


Crusade Against Illiteracy 

RS. CORA WILSON STEWART’S 
M wonderful leadership in the cause of her 
creation is not only universally recognized, but 
has assumed a triumphant march in every section, 
among all nationalities and races. 

Its latest activity is in the penal institutions, 
where few go back to society without a love of 
better literature and a discriminating taste for 
magazines and books. 

No one has been a nobler creator of a new 
activity in education than has Mrs. Stewart. Liter- 
ally millions are already getting more out of life 
than was possible before Mrs. Stewart created her 
“ Moonlight Schools,” and she has done as much 
for America as she has done for individuals. 

In our recent trip through the South it seemed 
inconceivable that one person could have done as 
much for as many persons, as many states, and 
as many interests as has been done by Mrs. Cora 


Wilson Stewart. 


Married Women Teachers 
HE problem of married women teachers has 
assumed unusual proportions because of 
the unemployment situation. 

We are using in this issue an article by Dr. 
William C. McGinnis, superintendent, Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, which deals with the situa- 
tion heroically. The Board of Education has 
unanimously met the situation in all its details, 
specifically. 

Dr. McGinnis has been 
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a leader in various 


first district 
Western Massachusetts. In 
Revere, Massachusetts, he attracted national atten- 
tion by several wholly new and vital regulations 
affecting the 


administrative activities since his 


superintendency in 


professional standing of women 
teachers. 

Dr. McGinnis has never let an opportunity pass 
to clarify ethical situations, and we suspect that the 
action of the Perth Amboy Education 


will have a widespread interest at this time. 


3oard of 


John H. Beveridge 
UPERINTENDENT BEVERIDGE of 
Omaha died on Columbus Day, October 12, 
at the hospital, after a brief illness of pneumonia 
and heart failure. 

Dr. Beveridge had a rare personality, which en- 
deared him to the citizens as well as to the pro- 
fession in the three cities in which he served the 
public. He was as vital a personality in the two 
lowa cities as he was in Omaha to the day of his 
passing. His two notable promotions to Council 
Bluffs and to Omaha were from one 
neighbors to another. 


group of 
He never had any civic or 
economic, professional or personal friction. This 
was as notable in attainments, 
and achievements nationally as it was locally. 


his associations, 
At the meeting of the Department of Superin 


tendence in Washington in February no one, 
officially or socially, contributed more to make 
the meeting memorable than did he, from the 
official breakfast on Saturday 


breakfast on Sunday, to the farewell. 


and the friendship 


Hugh Nixon 


Massachusetts Teachers Association is 


7 [ WHE 
famously fortunate in having Hugh Nixon 


as its manager. He is intensely interested in the 
promotion of all phases of education. He uses 
the daily press forcefully and wisely. He has the 
confidence of teachers of all grades and situations, 
and the admiration of those in authority profession- 
ally and officially. 

He has more “irons in the fire”’ than is ex- 
pected of him, and they are all at white heat all 
the time. He has met the miscellaneous responsi- 
bilities, public and professional, in the present 
crisis tactfully, discriminatingly and energetically. 

Never have leaders in education associations 
had any such crucial tests of their wisdom in the 
management of the public and the profession as 
in the present crisis, and Hugh Nixon is a sam- 
ple of the class of men in the leadership of state 
associations. 

eee 


Elmer Davis in his famous article in Harper's 
for September suggests that possibly the only 
thing that will save the United States from 
destruction will be a woman Mussolini. 
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Belding’s Page 


Humanity’s Ordeal 
LCTURE generations—if war or insects or 


some economic pestilence does not prevent 


the existence of such generations—will look back 
upon the present era as one of the stupidest in 
human history. the lifted 
by its own genius to a plane where it can produce 
more 


+ 


Here is human race, 


raw materials and more finished goods 
every description than are required for the 
comfort of all its members—and yet some great 
lack in social organization or in human character 
slows down the machinery of production and dis- 
tribution to such an extent that millions of people 
can find no way to exchange the labor of their 
hands and minds for the bare necessaries of life. 

Attention needs to be focused, more and more 
intensively, upon this fact, which is the crux of 
the whole problem. Measures of relief, handouts, 
extensions of credit, imperative as these are in a 
great emergency, will never solve the basic prob- 
lem, or block the recurrence of a similar situation 
within another decade. 

Can human organization be so far perfected as 
to guard the weifare of every man, woman and 
child who the common 
effort? Or has the race again built a tower of 
Babe! which pierces the clouds only to collapse of 
its own weight? 


does his or her part in 


Socialism as a form of government is distrusted 
by the the 
the 


majority of people in nearly all 
that it 
upon an overgrowth of governmental power and 


functioning. 


countries; perhaps for reason rests 


Yet there can be no longer any question in the 
minds of sane persons that socialized thought and 
action must become universal if the race of men 
would save itself from its own selfish greed. In- 
tegrity and industry must be exalted. The pur- 
pose to give little and get much—expressed in 
graft of politics, graft of business, in stock gam- 
bling, in the rush for lottery schemes, in ruthless 
competition and in the cruder arts of burglary, 
racketeering, and the rest—must somehow be re- 
duced to a much smaller place in human conduct 
than it now occupies. 

This is the challenge to today’s leadership, both 
in the schools and in the community at large. 
Either the challenge will be met or humanity: will 
fold up its tents and disappear from the face of 
the earth. An unsocial society, possessing the 
powers now created, cannot safely halt where now 
it stands. 

Fortunately there is, in every human dwelling 
place, a nucleus of individuals who habitually act 
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the interests of the entire 


These individuals, through conscious ex- 


with due regard to 
group. 
ercise of their influence under wise leadership, are 
the hope of mankind in this time of testing. 

Humanity has passed through other ordeals, 
many and many of them. And it will pass through 
this jut a grave responsibility rests upon 
every person holding a rank of leadership. And 
that means, among the rest, every person engaged 
in education. 


one. 


Unjust to Jimmy 
IMMY entered the house and slammed down 
J his books with an emphasis that showed his 
disgust. 

“Aw, what's the use?” he ejaculated. “I hand 
in a B plus paper, and the blamed old ‘chem’ 
teacher gives me a C. I'll bet he never looked at 
my answers; just shut his eyes and put down 
the first letter he thought of.” 

Jimmy’s mother did not say much—to Jimmy. 
But she was acquainted with his mental make-up. 
She believed some error had been made by the 
instructor. She decided to find out. 

So off to the school she went, next morning. 
She met the principal, who offered to find Jimmy's 
answer paper and let her look it over. 

Somewhat to the principal’s embarrassment, the 
paper had not a single correction on it; merely a 
mark of C on the outside. 

“ Well—er—you see,” he prepared to explain, 
‘we have been obliged to overload our teachers so 
heavily with big classes that they really do not 
have time to correct the students’ papers. How- 
ever, I will see that Jimmy’s is read, and that he 
receives whatever mark he deserves. This looks 
like a very good paper.” 

So Jimmy’s mark, in due time, was raised to 
an A minus. And next time the principal met 
Jimmy’s mother on the street he assured her 
that the boy was progressing rapidly. 

Is the morale of that school’s faculty like 
Jimmy’s first chemistry mark, down to a C? And 
if the teaching load is so heavy that careful mark- 
ing is impossible, should any marks at all be 
given? 

Impressionistic marking is a sham which stu- 
dents readily see through. Most of them, never- 
theless, take whatever mark is set down for them, 
and say nothing. The resulting injustices are 
many. 
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WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


A progressive school is one 
that has respect for the traditions 
of the past sufficient to use them 
as a guide to future practice, but 
also has insight into the con- 
ditions of the present and the 
probable changes of the future 
so as to be willing and glad to 
institute changes. 


MILTON C. POTTER 


Superintendent, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1 note that you do not ask 
“What is progressive education?” 
You ask “ What is a progressive 
school?” Progressive education is 
that type of experience which 
uses its bumps to get ready for 
future collisions. It is certain 
that a progressive school makes 
daily use of experiences outside 
of school. The most progressive 
definition of ‘ Education” is 
“readiness for change.” The 
members of a progressive school 
frequently fall but not twice in 
the same place; they frequently 
fail but not twice in the same 
way. 

Education has dangled all over 
it a passementerie of tags and 
catch words. “ Progressive” is 
one of them. The mere assump- 
tion of this verbal vesture but 
ill conceals the skeletal insides 
of restrospective education where 
formal discipline and pride of 
knowledge still hold sway. The 
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a ‘‘Progressive School.’’ 
their replies is here presented. 
How ‘‘Progressive’’ do you wish your schools to be? Measure them 
by the standards indicated in this assemblage of carefully thought-out 
definitions and descriptions. 


progressive school progresses 
from that which is to that which 
shall be. The traditional school 
delighted in looking backward. 
Progressive school children live 
this day’s life and delight in the 
future. They live their own 
lives rather than the prescriptive 
lives of teachers who perhaps 
were children long, long ago. The 
progressive schoolmaster is the 
first friend of those children; 
they solicit his counsel. He sel- 
dom imposes his views or his 
powers upon their consciously 
self-organized society. 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 
United States Commissioner of Ed- 

cation 

A progressive school is one 
that accepts and tries to apply 
the educational philosophy of 
John Dewey, who holds that 
every individual is different from 
every other person. Schools 
vary therefore in accord with 
the number, natures, previ- 
ous experiences of their pupils. 
In a small private school where 
every pupil is ready and eager 
to work, teachers are more num- 
erous, and classes small, the cur- 
riculum may be made practically 
from day to day. 
public school where everybody 


In a large 


comes, the classes are large and 
it is necessary to outline the 
work and to have more for- 
mality. As tc comparative re- 
sults the movement is stil! too 
new for us to draw any conclu- 
sions. 


What Is a Progressive School? 


Experts in the field of education were asked by the Editors to define 
The second and concluding instalment of 


JOHN L. ALGER 
President, Rhode Island College of 

Education, Providence 

For a first-hand definition of 
a “Progressive School” you 
should, of course, go to such 
men as the president of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 
Burton P. Fowler, of the Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 
Probably your request was sent 
to me on account of our work 
in the Henry Barnard School of 
this college. We do not claim 
affiliation with these schools, al- 
though we recognize the value of 
allowing each pupil to develop 
his own individuality. 

We believe that every child, in 
the right environment, and rightly 
aided, loves to work, and can 
and will keep himself profitably 
employed. We believe in letting 
him learn how to learn, as well 
as what to learn. Power to think, 
to accomplish, to enjoy co-oper- 
ative work, cannot easily be 
secured in full degree through 
class drills and exercises. They 
are entirely possible in any school 
that is truly progressive. 


HENRY SUZZALLO 


President, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 
New York 
Progressive schools are ex- 

perimental However 

they may vary, one from an- 
other, they are alike in their will- 
ingness to experiment with large 


schools. 


promising departures from the 
generally accepted traditions of 
education. As. they require more 
liberty than the general public 
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ordinarily grants to its public 
schools, they are usually private 
schools with a specially recruited 
clientele. These private 
gressive schools are not radically 
different in accepted theory from 
the better but 
they are bolder in their attempts 


pro- 


public schools, 
to realize more fully the newer 
aims and values of current edu- 
cational thought. Hence all pro- 
to make 
provision 


gressive schools tend 
more than 
for self-expression, group activ- 
ity, outlet, physical 


activity, manual and particularly 


ordinary 


emotional 


artistic self-expression, self- 
directed thinking, and highly 
emriched and varied experience. 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
Dean, School of Education, Univer- 

sity of Chicago 

I think the term “ progressive” 
as used by a small group of 
private schools is extraordinarily 
difficult to define. 
are, I think, for the most part, 
institutions that have attempted 
to substitute the project method 
systematically 


These schools 


for a 
curriculum. 


organized 


FRANK SALISBURY 


Dean, State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


A progressive school is one 
that moves forward meeting new 
social problems with new school 
procedures. It is a school planned 
to lead children into better ad- 
justment to living. Such a 
school centres its program about 
the child and his development. 
Subject matter and curricula are 
means to ends and are easily 
adapted to their purposes. The 
life omtside the school flows 
easily into the life of the school 
and gives to it the first-hand inter- 
ests and values that insure genuine 
purposes for natural living. 
Every element in such a school 
co-operates in harmony with its 
dominant motive, that together 
all may live fully, develop nor- 
mally, gain in insight, and be 
happy in so doing. 
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JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor, Journal of the National Edu- 
eation Association 


A school is progressive when 
it is in charge of thoroughly edu- 
cated teachers seek to 
prove their own lives and work 
in the interests of the children; 
when the spirit of the school pro- 
motes 


who im 


the best growth for each 


child; when both teachers and 
pupils feel individual responsi- 
bility for the progress of the 


school, and at least ten per cent. 
of the time and energy of both 
teachers and pupils is spent on 
enterprises looking 
toward better preparation for to- 
morrow’s life. The spirit is more 
important than the form. The 
progressive school cuts out dead- 


pioneering 


activities, 
cultivates responsibility, and plans 
for the whole life of the child 
and the community. 


wood, brings in pioneer 


SAMUEL ENGLE BURR 
Superintendent, Glendale, Ohio 
While 


cation 


Edu- 
have a 
and 
“ Progressive 


the Progressive 
Movement does 
national organization 


the 


while 
E-duca- 
tion” is widely used, it is not yet 
standardized, fixed 
Each person who at- 
tempts to define the term will do 
so subjectively, he himself 
sees and evaluates the movement. 


term 


and has no 


meaning. 
as 


Nor is there any one outstand- 
ing factor which distinguishes a 
progressive from those 
which are traditional. True pro- 
gressiveism is broad enough to 
include many original details 
which are present in this or that 
progressive 


school 


school in varying 
degrees, depending upon the type 
of progressiveism advocated by 
the administrative and 


visory officers. 


super- 


Consequently, in answer to the 
question, “ What is a Progres- 
sive School?” I can merely give 
my opinion, which will involve a 
number of factors, some of which 
are as follows :— 


A progressive school is one in 
which the individual child and 
the group of children are of first 
importance. In other words, a 
progressive school is child-centred 
and is built up about children as 
the focal point. Traditional schools, 
on the other hand, take as focal 
pomts such things as 
of study, 
tabulated factual knowledge, build- 
ings, etc. 


teachers, 
textbooks, courses 
Such things are im- 
portant in a progressive school, 
but they are secondary and must 
be adapted to the child’s needs. 

A progressive school is one 
which studies the needs, abilities, 
interests and present accomplish- 
ments of the child and helps him 
to progress by means of his in- 
from his present accom- 
plishments toward his needs, to 


terests 


an extent which is in keeping 


with his abilities. Thus it de- 


pends upon factors which vary 


lines. Tra- 
the other 
group standards 
which are absolutely impersonal 


and which are quite rigid. 


four distinct 
ditional 


hand, 


along 
schools, on 


set up 


A progressive school is one 
which recognizes the importance 
of secortdary marginal 


associated or concomitant 


or or 
(dif- 
ferent leaders use different terms) 
learnings and sees that 
these things are at least on a par 
with primary learnings. It recog- 
nizes that the habits, attitudes. 
appreciations and powers which 
are developed coincidentally with 
the learning of facts and skills 
will often outrank those things 
which the traditional school sets 
up as the end or goal of formal 
education. 


which 


A progressive school is one 
which allows the child a proper 
amount of freedom so that he 
may develop originality, and so 
that he may make use of the 
creative urge. It allows creative- 
ness to grow and to develop hand 
in hand with constructive criti- 
cism and rational judging of the 
work of others. The traditional 
school, on the other hand, seeks 
to limit originality, to exalt uni- 
formity and to make pupils. into 


followers rather than leaders. 
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I believe that these three mere outward forms and symbols they are in a progressive school 
things are among the most im- such as are naturally a part of when they see movable furniture, 
portant cornerstones oof the a true progressive situation do pupil activity, and the absence of 
Progressive Movement. There is not necessarily bring about pro- a fixed time schedule. It can be 
not space to discuss other distinc- gressive education. that these things exist in very 
tions here, except to say that the There are some who believe formal and unprogressive schox de 


The Two Extremes 


By HELEN HAY HEYL 


Supervisor, University of the State of New York, Albany 


This chart does not represent the teaching of any school of thought, but merely indicates the two extremes 
in practice. 


Principal credit for the ideas here presented is ascribed by Miss Heyl to Rugg’s “The 
Child Centered School.” 


TRADITIONAL SCHOOL PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 
Child is sent to school which is kept until Child goes to school and cannot get there 
four o'clock, after which he “ex- early enough, he lingers in shops, 
plodes into freedom!” laboratories, yards, and libraries un- 


til dusk or urgent parents drag him 
homeward. 


This is a school for listening. This is a school for working. 

Children are pigeon-holed in long rows of Children are seated in groups at light 
desks. . tables in comfortable chairs. 

Children sit quietly, studying their lessons. Children sit working at projects, asking 


questions as needs arise. They “ learn 
by doing” under wise teacher-guid- 


ance. 

Movement means marching in rows at Movement means purposeful activity, with 
signal, teacher-directed and teacher- consideration for the rights of others, 
controlled. and leads to self-direction and self- 

control. 


Child learns unquestioning obedience to Child learns obedience through participa- 
authority. tion. 


Keynotes are memorize, recite, pay atten- Keynote: E.rperiences leading to growth. 


tion. 

Child’s mind is submitted to the grindstone Child is taught to think, to develop toler- 
of an educational discipline which ant understanding, to question criti- 
dwarfs his capacity to think for him- cally, to evaluate. 
self. 

AIM: Mental discipline which it is be- AIM: Growth and tolerant understanding 
lieved will produce good citizens. which it is believed will produce good 


citizens and the improvement of the 
social order. 
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System Supplants Schoolmasters 


By W. H. JONES 


Superintendent, Biltmore Schools, Asheville, North Carolina 


N his essay on “ The Old and 
| New Charles 
Lamb contrasts the alert, scien- 
tific, up-to-date teacher of his 
time with the schoolmaster of an 


Schoolmaster ” 


earlier day whom he pictures as 
bound by dogma and tradition 
and by the belief that scholarship 
is concerned principally with 
rules of grammar, declensions, 
and conjugations. Lamb freely 
detests the schoo!lmasterly type 
of mind, 
modern, and draws 
sion in favor of either. 


ancient of 
conclu- 
By in- 
ierence, however, it is clear that 
he feels bound, perhaps grud- 
gingly, to concede superiority to 
the new, progressive schools of 
his day. 

Whether or not Charles Lamb 
set the fashion, it appears cus- 
tomary today to speak with some 
disparagement, more or _ less 
kindly, of the old-time schools 
and teachers, including those of 
Lamb’s day. That such is the 
fact proves, perhaps, an over- 
emphasis on theories and methods, 
which are ever developing 
and changing, and a consequent 
neglect of the constant and in- 
dispensable factor in all teaching 
—the teacher himself. No com- 
plaint that the teacher is under- 
paid and undervalued by an un- 
appreciative public is intended. 
The charge of overlooking the 
teacher, if it is a just one, must 
rather be laid at the door of the 
administrator, the supervisor, and 
particularly the theorist and in- 
vestigator succeeds for a 
time in making a cult of some 
important discovery in the field 
of education. 


whether 
no 


who 


I do not that we 
should ignore the discoveries and 
advances made by the expert in 
the field of education, but that 
we should not leave unconsidered 


the element of personal relation- 


suggest 
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ship between teacher and pupil, 
that should not discard the 
Mark-Hopkins-on-a-log 
as too old-fashioned for this 
modern age. the best 
scheme of making education an 


we 


situation 
Even 


easy and infallible process must 
depend on the human agency 
which embodies and interprets it. 

It is true, the good teacher 
Strives to render himself un- 
necessary by creating con- 
ditions under which his pupils 
can and will work independently. 
But only the superior teacher can 
thus keep the background and 
direct in deft a way 
stimulate rather than _ repress. 
Thus the personality and native 
strength of the teacher becomes 
increasingly important as freedom 
is extended. 

In the early days of American 


so as to 


education the teacher was the 
school. There was little or no 
concern for theories of educa- 


tion and but little literature on 
the subject. If the teacher were 
orthodox in religion, in politics, 


“My respect and veneration 
grows for an old-time school- 
master, a Confederate captain 
he had been, who used to send 
a group of boys out of the 
crowded log  schoolroom’ to 
study arithmetic under a tree. 
When we asked him how long 
we should stay, he would reply: 
‘Until you work the problems.’ 
It mattered little whether the 
history class met that day or 
the next. Perhaps we would 
spend the next morning on his- 
tory. But for that afternoon 
the thing in hand was the prob- 
lems. If it took three hours 
what did that matter, if only 
the boys would learn some- 
thing?” * * * “For better or for 
worse, when the old schoolmas- 
ter went out, a personality gave 
place to a program.” 


in morals, and in scholarship, the 
requirements for successful teach- 
ing had been met. Before the 
beginning of the -nineteenth cen- 
tury little is heard of the cur- 
riculum, or of child study, or 
of socialization, or of freedom in 
the school (but much to the con- 
trary), or of vitalizing the school 
by a close correlation with out- 
side interests. These movements 
are recent growths. They have 
enriched our educational theory, 
but they have necessarily com- 
plicated it. So completely is our 
interest centred on them that the 
charge is made by one of our 
most thoughtful educators that 
we no longer “see teaching in 
terms of its own characteristic 
points of view.” 

The great have not 
been theorizers so much as they 
have been personalities. They 
have not handed down to their 
followers a method of teaching 
or a course of study. But they 
have used, and thus indirectly 
taught, originality in methods, 
and have found the material of 
their study near at hand, in 
nature, and in the relationships 
of life. Recall, as examples, the 
simple questions of Socrates and 
the parables of Jesus. 

These instances are admittedly 
far-fetched, for we cannot sup- 
ply our thousands of schoolrooms 
with teachers of great origin- 
ality insight. We can 
hardly imagine Socrates watching 


teachers 


and 


the alarm clock on a glossy desk 
are strained for 
the electric signal to switch from 
geography to Not 
having Socrates, we try to make 
up the deficiency with the clock 
and the bell. 


while his ears 


hygiene ! 


We cannot dispense with the 
clock and the prescribed routine, 
but we can fight against their 
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dominion over us. 


If we recog- 
nize them for what they are, ser- 
vants and not masters, we can 


yet protect whatever 
gift of originality the 
may possess. 

If we really mean to provide 
a free atmosphere for the de- 
velopment of the child, we must 
first free the teacher. Modern 
supervision may help to do this. 
On the other hand, it might con- 
ceivably complicate it still far- 
ther. This depends entirely upon 
the viewpoint, the skill, and the 
wisdom of the supervisor. That 
supervision which prescribes too 
literally can have no other effect 
than to weaken the teacher and 
rob him of his chance of growth. 
But the supervision that sees in 
teaching itself the most vital 
point in our educational system, 
that removes constraints, that in- 
spires, that leads the teacher to 
see how he may stand alone, in- 
dependent of supervision, that 
encourages originality rather than 
conformity, that is rich in appre- 
ciation—this supervision is our 
best hope. Only let us remem- 
ber that the vantage point is not 
in the machinery of our organi- 
zation, not even in supervision 
itself, but that it is where the 
teacher stands, in vital, personal 
relationship to his pupils. 


precious 
teacher 


My respect and _ veneration 
grows for an old-time school- 
master, a Confederate captain he 
had been, who used to send a 
group of boys out of the crowded 
log schoolroom to study arith- 
metic under a tree. When 
asked him how long we should 
stay, he would reply: ‘ Until you 
work the problems.” It mattered 
little whether the history class 
came that day or the next. Per- 
haps we would spend the next 
morning on history. But for 
that afternoon the thing in hand 
was the problems. If it took 
three hours, what did that mat- 
ter, if only the boys would learn 
something ? 

The old captain’s methods 
would have looked bad under the 


we 
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scrutiny of modern supervision. 
He didn’t sit up the night be- 
fore thinking up a scheme to 
have his pupils suggest working 
those particular problems, as he 
should have done to give exercise 
to their initiative. Nor were his 
assignments in the nature of con- 
tracts. His general theory was, 
I think, that there were a few 
things which a boy should learn 
thoroughly; that he knew, even 
better than the boy himself, what 
those things were; that he should 
be kind and praise every worthy 
effort; and that, if the show- 
down should come, he was mas- 
ter of the school, and would 
govern it by authority of a strong 
arm, 

We smile today at the crude- 
ness of the old schoolmaster’s 
whims. His methods were direct 
and arbitrary, but, at his best, he 
lacked neither the kindness nor 
the strength that a boy loves. He 
was, beyond all doubt, a person- 
ality, and he dealt with the chil- 
dren as personalities. None of 
the laws of learning, save the 
general one of effort and con- 
centration, had ever been revealed 
tohim. If you had asked him to 
teach you how to study, I am sure 
he would have stroked his fine, 


long beard and glanced at the 
corner where his switches stood, 
before replying. 


The time 


came, of course, 
when the old schoolmaster was 
shelved as out of date. The 


training schools were turning out 
girls who knew better than he 
the “ How” of teaching—if they 


had learned 


not better the 
“What.” They classified and 
graded us. They tacked a 
schedule to one of the logs 
of the old _ building,  allot- 
ting us fifteen minutes for 


spelling and thirty for arithmetic. 
Thus we began our speedy course 
of modern education. No more 
leisurely, wasted(?) hours under 
the trees; glori- 
ous, unhurried mornings of his- 
tory study, with plenty of time 
for the old captain to tell us 
again (though he had told us a 
hundred times) why they had 
lost at Gettysburg. 

Some of these new teachers 
that came to us may, also, have 
had originality, personality; but 
it had little time or opportunity 
to touch the varied little selves 
that had been graded and assigned 
to quarter-hour tasks. For better 
or for worse, when the old 
schoolmaster went out, a person- 


no more 


ality gave place to a program. 


tunities offered by education. 


For every child safe, 


bilities. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 
EDUCATIONAL CHARTER 


For every child in Pennsylvania protection of his consti- 
tutional right to an education. 

For every child an understanding, competent teacher. 

For every child an adaptable educational program — in- 
struction and practice in how to become a competent citizen 
— training and guidance to do some part of the world’s work 
well — activities for the development of worthy home member- 
ship, health, wise use of leisure time, culture, and character. 

For every child a school term sufficient in length to enable 
him to profit to the full extent of his capacities from oppor- 


sanitary, 
equipped school buildings and grounds. 
For every citizen of the Commonwealth provision for a 
continuing education — to make up for opportunities lost in 
earlier years and to provide means whereby the individual 
may adjust himself to new civic, social, and economic responsi- 


—James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


hygienic, and properly 
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Handicaps as Challenges 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


Western Reserve University, 


UPPOSE you had no fingers, 
no toes, but mere stumps 
for hands and feet and were 
only six years old. What would 
you expect to make of yourself? 
There lived such a child, a 
country lad born in Ireland just 
a hundred vears ago—Arthur 
Kavennah. That Irish lad 
learned to ride a horse and 
jump high fences with it, to 
shoot game birds on the wing 
from a galloping steed. With- 
out help from any one he once 
brought down a tiger in the 
wilds of India. He traveled 
throughout most countries of the 
world, became a member of 
the British parliament, highly 
esteemed for his speeches by the 
great William Gladstone. Arthur 
Kavennah, despite his physical 
handicaps, was noted for unfail- 
ing cheerfulness. 

In 1865, the year in which 
President Lincoln was _assassi- 
nated, Charles Steinmetz was born, 
a cripple. All his life he had 
defective eyesight. Before he 
was a year old his mother died, 
but he had a good grandmother. 
He could not play nor enjoy 
what other children enjoyed. 
Early he developed interest in 
books, particularly those of a 
scientific sort. This undersized, 
unprepossessing hunchback dur- 
ing early adolescence expressed 
certain political beliefs on ac- 
count of which he was banished 
from his native country, Ger- 
many. He fled to Switzerland, 
thence to America, where he 
landed penniless. His mathe- 
matical genius was discovered 
soon, and when the General Elec- 
tric Corporation was founded, he 
became its chief consulting engi- 
neer. By and by he was known 
throughout the world as a kind 
of wizard. Pages of stories were 
written in the newspapers about 
him, enough to cover many 
acres. 
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Charles Steinmetz found his 
pleasure in hard work. Once 
when spoken to about his work, 
he answered: “ There’s no more 
credit due me for sticking to my 
work than is to a child who 
plays. I love my work. It is 
my chief joy and I could not 
easily take a holiday from it if I 
had to.” 

So rose the wizard, Charles 
Steinmetz, above his handicaps. 


Many of my readers have re- 
peatedly enjoyed the symphonies 
of Beethoven. For a hundred 
and thirty years thousands of men 
and women have been enrap- 
tured by the music of this genius 
who was himself denied the 
privilege of hearing, for most of 
his compositions were created 
after he had become stone deaf; 
and down through the ages his 
creations will continue to delight 
the cultivated music lover. 

Ludwig van Beethoven was born 
in 1770, a few years before the 
American Revolution. His worth- 
less, drunken father often would 
come home after midnight and 
drag out the little fellow, a mere 
toddler, and make him practice 
his piano lessons’ which this 
father taught until the boy was 
seven. The father’s apparent 
purpose was to prepare the child 
to give public lectures to earn 
money to buy his dad more 
drink. Ludwig lost his mother 
in his early teens, when he began 
te lose his hearing. He was 
totally deaf in very early man- 
hood. The story goes that his 
deafness had resulted from the 
brutal blows upon his ears by 
his drunken father. Distress 
from deafness almost  over- 
whelmed Beethoven. But taking 
heart, he continued to labor and 
create, and gave the world his 
greatest contribution while he 
was entirely shut from sounds. 

Michael Pupin, with five cents 


Cleveland 


in his pocket, nothing more, un- 
able to speak a single word of 
English, came a ragged immi- 
grant boy to New York fifty 
and eight years ago. He was 
born of poor illiterate parents in 
a Serbian village. His first job 
in our country was at driving 
mules on a farm in Delaware. 
Later he drifted to New York 
City again, where he found a few 
odd jobs, and discovered the 
library of Cooper Institute, then 
the night classes there. Five 
years after landing in New York 
with five cents, he registered as 
a college student at Columbia 
University. There he is today 
as professor of electrical engi- 
neering, known throughout the 
world for his inventions and 
discoveries. 


England’s sculptor 
hardly kept alive the first ten 
years following birth. While his 
playmates were at school and 
happily at play where he could 
hear their voices, he was propped 


greatest 


up on pillows, later going about 
on crutches. Even when grown 
up he appeared, while walking, 
severely deformed. John Flaxman 
was his name. When he died 
in 1826 hardly anyone disputed 
that he was the most gifted 
genius in sculpture England ever 
had produced. 

Where is the child whose early 
years were not enraptured by 
the verses Robert Louis Steven- 
son created? Where the older 
lad or lass who has not reveled 
in the picturesque adventures 
told in “ Treasure Island”? All 
of us still like to read the book 
and see the moving picture, “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Such 
were the gifts of one who had a 
suffering infancy and childhood, 
and was an invalid nearly all his 
life. Once he wrote a friend :— 

“For fourteen years I have 
not had a day’s real health; I 
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have wakened sick and gone to 
bed weary; I have done my day 
unflinchingly; I have written in 
bed and written out of it; writ- 
ten in hemorrhages, written in 
sickness, written torn by cough- 
ing, written when my head swam 
from weakness, and for so long 
it seemed to me have won my 
wager. The battle goes on, ill 
or well is a trifle, so as it goes. 
I was made for a contest and the 
Powers have so willed that my 
battlefield should be this dingy, 
inglorious one of the bed and 
the physic bottle.” 


And yet Robert Louis Steven- 
son wrote “The Child Garden 
of Verse” while in bed, than 
which there never was written 
anything more full of cheer. 
To know him only from the 
literature he created is to know 
him as a_ soul sunshine. 


His last days spent in quest of 
health were on the Island of 
Samoa. There on the summit of 
Vaea Mountain, according to an 
earlier request of his, his body 
was carried by the beloved 
natives and buried where it rests 
beneath the stone on which is 
carved the Requiem which 
Stevenson had written :— 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig a grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
“Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from the 
sea, 
And the hunter home from the 
hills.’ ” 


Of the way handicaps were 
overcome, by Demosthenes, Mil- 
ton, Edison, Helen Keller, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, you also are familiar. 
Let us tell our pupils of such 
great men and women who have 
been victorious through brave 
struggles in the face of Nature’s 
obstacles, just because they had 
the stuif of character in them. 
Let us urge the junior and senior 
high school student to read biog- 
taphies of such souls. “ Over- 
coming Handicaps” is the title 
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of the fascinating book by 
Archie Wallace, Doubleday & 
Company, N. Y. 

The United States Office of Ed- 
ucation has just issued a very at- 
tractive and useful pamphlet, 
“Parents’ Problems with Excep- 
tional Children,” by Elsie H. Mar- 
tens. It has many pictured illus- 
trations, and can be had from the 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, for only ten cents. 
Every school superintendent and 
principal will want to get as 
many copies as possible of this 
seventy-two page pamphlet into 
the hands of the parents of their 
school children. Teachers and 
school officials will also find it in- 
teresting reading. 


Perth Amboy Gives “Break” 
to Married Women Teachers 


By W. C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


N a time when many school 
| boards are putting up bar- 
riers against the employment of 
married women in their class- 
rooms, it is a pleasure to report 
the progressive action of the 
Perth Amboy board of educa- 
tion in adopting resolutions defi- 
nitely providing leaves of ab- 
sence for married teachers who 
are to become mothers. Follow- 
ing are the resolutions which the 
board passed with complete 
accord on October 17. 

Special application forms have 
been prepared, copies of which 
will be sent to readers of this 
magazine who may be interested. 


1. Any woman employee of 
the Perth Amboy Public 
Schools who shall marry while 
in service shall report such 
fact immediately, with the 
name of her husband, to the 
superintendent of schools, who 
shall record the marriage name 
on the records, and report the 
marriage and the marriage 
name to the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


2. As soon as any married 
woman employee (including 
those married after the pass- 
ing of these regulations, and 
those already married) shall 
become aware of her preg- 
nancy, shall forthwith 
apply for a leave of absence, 


making use of the official 
maternity leave application 
forms furnished by the Board 
of Education, and such married 
woman shall accept a _ leave 
of absence as provided in these 
regulations, when granted by 
the Board of Education. 


3. The superintendent of 
schools shall forward a copy 
of these regulations to each 
married woman employee in 
the school system. 


4. A maternity leave of ab- 
sence shall be for a period of 
at least a year and a hali 
(eighteen calendar months), 
beginning not less than four 
months before the approximate 
date of expected confinement 
and ending not earlier than a 
year the 
September. The expiration ot 
all maternity leaves of absence 
shall coincide with the begin- 
ning of a school year. 


following 


5. Failure on the part of any 
married woman employee to 
comply with the requirements 
of these regulations shall be 
deemed neglect of duty and an 
act of insubordination. 


6. Nothing in these regulations 
shall be construed as obligating 
the Board of Education to 
grant leaves of absence to mar- 
ried women employees who 
are not on tenure. 
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Announcing a New Feature 


For Journal of Education Readers 


The School 


CONDUCTED BY 


Dr. S. Monroe Graves 


THE SCHOOL 
FORUM FOR 
EXECUTIVES 


will start in our next 
issue (November 21) and 
will appear in alternate 
issues thereafter. 


THE SCHOOL 
FORUM FOR 
TEACHERS 


will open December 5 
and continue in the first 
issue of each succeeding 
month. 


Dr. Graves brings to this important editorial task a rare combination of 
scholarly attainment and practical experience. He is both a teacher of teachers 
and a school administrator. After several years in educational organization in 
the Philippine Islands, Dr. Graves — a graduate of Colgate University and a holder 
of a Doctorate in Philosophy from Harvard — became Lecturer and Instructor in 
Education at Wellesley College, later stepping over to the superintendency of 


schools in the town of Wellesley, a position which he occupies with increasing 
success. 


During the past summer Dr. Graves taught at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, where his courses for administrators and teachers were among the most 
popular and helpful of the summer offerings at that institution. He has lectured 
at Yale, at Boston University, and at Harvard. 


Dr. Graves is actively associated with other schoolmen and is familiar with 
their problems and their interests. He has served at one time or another as Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters Club, the Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents Association, and the Norfolk County Teachers Association. 


The Editors of this magazine are confident that Dr. Graves has the experience, 
the viewpoint and the gift of presentation to make his new department, THE 
SCHOOL FORUM, of timely value to every school executive and every teacher. 


Send YOUR Problems to The School Forum, Journal of Education, 6 Park St., 
Boston. 
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Radio Dramas in School — 


By JOSEPH B. EGAN 


Harvard School, Charlestown (Boston), 


CANNOT quite let the arti- 


cle by Mr. Dunham in 


the October 17 issue pass on 
to the shelves with other back 
issues of your estimable and 


important journal without adding 
a few comments. 

Mr. Dunham, of course, being 
connected with the National 
Broadcasting Company, sees this 
question of radio plays largely 
from the studio end, particularly 
the broadcasting studio end. I 
agree with him that important 
contributions are being made by 
the various companies along this 
line, some very important, others 
less important, and some, I am 
sorry to say, so trivial in char- 
acter and unimportant as to tend 
to discredit the good judgment 
of certain advertisers. 

To one reading Mr. Dunham’s 
article would come the inevitable 
reaction that this question of 
radio plays is essentially a ques- 
tion of studio production. Not 
at all. In the last two years it 
has become a question of class- 
room production in which every 
classroom 


becomes its own 


studio, where there is not in- 
stalled a building broadcasting 
arrangement. The trouble with 
the further extension of the idea 
has been lack of — suitable 
material. The old stilted adult 


The radio 
especially in: the 


treatment will not fit. 
presentation, 
hands of children, is one of the 
finest of the fine arts and re- 
quires a_ skillfulness and a 
naturalness in its production that 
is apt to work against the labors 
of the amateur. 

I have been stressing this mat- 
ter of radio plays for classroom 
production. The idea is in its 
infancy to be sure, and many 
teachers have yet to learn the 
tremendous value of a simple 
arrangement that one hour's 
work can build into any class- 
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Massachusetts 


room for broadcasting purposes. 

| advocate an ordinary screen 
behind which the performers do 
their stunts. A hole the 
screen, fitted with a microphone, 
is all the broadcasting apparatus 
that is The _ live 
teacher will see the possibilities 
at once of this arrangement. 
Nothing through the 
microphone except the voice of 
the speaker. This must 
be charged with emotion and 
interpretative value, it must be 
used for purposes of impersona- 
tion, and must, of course, be of 
a distinct and easily understood 
quality. What character training 
values are bound up here in an 
exercise of tremendous interest! 

In order to facilitate the prd- 
duction of classroom radio plays, 
my monthly service for teachers 
carries from two to five a month 


necessary. 


comes 


voice 


not always complete plays, but 
plays so complete and so full of 
suggestion that pupils themselves 
can make a 
development. 


very satisfactory 


The radio play for school use 
is one of the most vital factors 


in good character training de- 
velopment. It is also one of 
the most vital factors in the 


development of almost any 


study in the curriculum. It 


1 


lends itself to a form of teaching 
highly modern and highly emo- 


tional. 
ee 


A Question 
By Rehge L. Rolle 


If all your thoughts were on parade, 
And ill brought to 
view, 


your motives 
With your emotions all displayed... . 
If all your thoughts were on parade, 
Would any of your glory fade? 
Just what would mankind think of 
you 
If all your thoughts were on parade, 
And all your motives brought to 
view ? 
—Nautilus. 


They Say 


\. J. HUGGETT, Superin. 
tendent, Lake Orion, Michigan 
“In the comparatively shorter 
working hours, the respectability 
of the work, the pleasantness of 
the surroundings, the luxury of 
a long summer vacation, the joy 
of watching the lives of indi- 
viduals unfold, the pleasure of 
being in a surrounding which 
stimulates and causes one to ex- 
pand, and in the knowledge that 
one is really doing something for 
humanity—these are the rewards 
which the teacher must look to 
rather than the one of pay.” 


CHARLES F. KETTER- 
ING :— 

“Ten years from now we 


shall be thinking thoughts and 
dreaming dreams not even in 


our conscious thought now.” 


LADY ASTOR :— 

“TI try to legislate for other 
people’s children as I would for 
my own.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL:— 

“Since I was in China, I haye 
regarded laziness as one of the 
best qualities of which men in 
the mass are capable.” | 

WALTER DAMROSCH :— 

“America is on its way to 
becoming the most musical nation 
on earth.” 


a 
ALBERT SHAW :— 
“Sensible people will ordt- 

narily forget the words Republi- 

can and Democrat.” 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 
“In comparison with th 


American, the European is 1m! 


clined to pessimism.” 


KETTERING :— 


one man in a thousand 


Not 

has any imagination.” 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR= 

“ Our civilization will be meas 
ured by the children it produces, 
and by the civilization they, 
turn, produce.” 
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‘‘Merits wide adoption’’ 


Outstanding 
Huntington-Benson-McMurry 
rter 
vility NEW 
MACMILLAN e LIVING e 
joy 
dh TEXTBOOKS GEOGRAPHY | 
e of 
vhich a Tue most interesting, most 
> & complete, most convenient geography,” writes a 
| ‘. ' teacher. These and other comments from educators 
at Beard and Bagley and press are proof of the outstanding popularity of 
Py. this new series. Thousands of pupils in elementary 
yk to 
” ELEMENTARY schools this year will study the new geography — iz 
WORLD _ human-use geography — from the Huntington-Benson- ' 
TER- HISTORY ' McMurry books. Are you fully informed as to the 
7 A new approach to back- innovations and improvements offered? Descriptive 
| = ground history — all history literature sent upon request. 
and viewed as a colorful back- 
“nin ground for the young Ameri- The Series: 
9 can’s understanding and ap- Two-Book Edition 
preciation of modern world 
civilization. Takes the train | Book I—How Countries Differ $1.20 
of history from the very be- ; 
other ginning down to the immedi- | Book Il—Why Countries Differ $1.60 
ld for | ate present, consistently se- | Four-Book Edition 
lecting those aspects of Old 
World history which have ex- Book I—Parts 1 & 2 each Book Il—Parts 1 & 2 each 
influence on the $.92 $1.12 
World. 
I have " |. Also Book II, Part 1—The New 
$1.20 Book I, Part 1—The New 
of the World $1.20 
in World $.96 


The Parts entitled “The New World” effect a slightly different 
division of material than the regular edition in order to meet 


| the demands of certain courses of study. Full information on 


ENGLISH 


Correct language habits through natural language 


A new series containing prac- situations in a perfect blend of instructional con- 


tice and drill materials for 


= grades from three to six. tent with activity materials. This is a standard . 
h the Each book contains abundant series, newly equipped for further success. To 


exercises, practical and non- 
technical, designed to fix cor- 
rect language habits. 


Books I, II, II, IV 


be used in grades from three to eight. 


Three-Book Edition Six-Book Edition 
Book I—.60 Book I Book II Book Ill 


nousand For grades 3, 4, 5, 6-each $.28 Book II—.64 Parts 1 & ? Parts1&2 Parts1&2 . 

Book ITI—.68 each $.48 each $.52 each $.56 
ye meas 
rods THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 
they, ™ New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Have You Heard--? 


NE of the most generous 
gifts to education comes 
from the hands—or rather, the 
microphones—of the National 
sroadcasting Company, in the 
annually recurring series of con- 
certs directed by Walter Dam- 
rosch, “Music Appreciation 
Hour” has started its fifth sea- 
Graded orchestral perform- 
ances, featuring the weeks from 
October to April, provide a 
means of cultivating musical 
taste of countless listeners, both 
in school and out. Not only are 
the concerts arranged for maxi- 
mum instructional value, but 
conductor himself is so 
clear and so interesting, so genial 
in personality, as to exercise a 
splendidly wholesome influence 
upon his listeners, young and old. 
Walter Damrosch is one of the 
most successful propagandists of 
good music that the world has 
ever had. 


son, 


their 


Personnel of the Denver public 
schools are saving the city nearly 
a half-million dollars by volun- 
tarily waiving a tenth of their 
salaries. Whether you like the 
idea of such cuts or not, you 
cannot but admire the sportsman- 
ship of school folks who take 


their medicine cheerfully. And, 
with A. L. Threlkeld at the 
steering wheel, the Denver 


schools will roll rignt along at a 
good clip just the same. 


Is it provincial to have New 
England teachets pursue a course 
in “Education for New Eng- 
land”? Evidently the Boston 
University School of Education 
does not think so; for a course 
so styled has been announced by 
that school, in collaboration 
with the New England Council. 
In fact there is a good deal of 
social and ecomonic data about 
these six corner states that may 
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(A. W. B.) 
well percolate into the schools 
hereabout. Sectional patriotism 


has its place, and New England 
claims no copyright. 
ee 

If Superintendent G. E. Dille 
of Maplewood, Missouri, doesn’t 
stop drawing those cartoons on 
the front of his bulletin, 
Topics,” teacher with 
cracked lips will be very comfort- 
able in his schools. “ Topics ” 
is an example of a mimeographed 
affair which must help immensely 
in keeping the schools earnestly, 
effectively working together for 
the good of all. 


no 


“The sun’s only rival,” the 
electric light, now helps itself to 
another of the sun’s brilliant pre- 
rogatives. When you snap on the 
light you can likewise snap on 
the ultra violet 
rays. This is made possible with 
the Sirian Ultra-Violet Lamp, a 
product of Arcturus Radio Tube 
Company, Newark, N.J.  Don- 
ning your customary beach cos- 
tume, you may, while perusing 
your favorite magazine, bathe in 
the ultra-violet waves instead of 


the ocean blue. 


health-darting 


Musie is not the only hum in 
the air these days. There is 
also the airplane, with its bound- 
less implications for the future. 
A film called “ Across the Coun- 
try in Twenty-seven Hours” 
has been prepared by United Air 


Lines, and is available to a 
limited number of schools and 
colleges, through Bell and 


Howell Company, Chicago, film 
distributors and makers of pro- 
jector apparatus. 
ee 

Some of Nature’s secrets will 
be secrets no longer, if the 
important sight-and-sound films 
offered by Powers Pictures are 


taken up by the schools as 
eagerly as seems likely. P. A. 
Powers, as president of the 


concern putting these forth, con- 
ceived a worthwhile 
the schools 


service to 
when he undertook 
to capture for the educational 
screen the hidden activities of 
living creatures hitherto known 
only to the scientist equipped 
with microscopes and other ap- 


paratus of the laboratory. 
ee 


Superintendent Henry M., 
Cressman of Egg Harbor City, 
N.J., dislikes to see so 
eggs thrown at education. 
can’t blame him or any other 
educator for feeling that way. 
The thing for schoolmen to do 
is to take to heart any criticisms 
that are true, and discount the 
untrue one hundred per cent. 
The public, unfortunately, can- 
not discriminate quite so easily. 
That is why the schoolmen will 
have to do some skillful dissem- 
inating of the facts. 


many 
You 


Secretary Heh Nixon, of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion (14 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton) sends a copy of “Some 
Vital Facts Concerning the 
Schools of Massachusetts.” Bay 
State citizens are not going to 
believe everything they hear 
about the schools from the lips 
of political windjammers, if the 


M.T.F. can prevent it. 
ee 


Every library which features 
the literature of pedagogy should 
soon rejoice in possession of the 
new cumulative volume of “ The 
Education Index,” published by 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York. 
Among the magazines completely 
indexed is the Journal of Edu- 


cation. 
ee 


Any teacher of English may 
have, for the asking, a free sub- 
scription to the helpful little mag- 
azine, “Word Study,” issued by 
the G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass., publishers of 
the Webster dictionaries. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Where Buy! 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend - 

to its readers the following firms, each specializing 

in dependable merchandise and service for schools. 
Kindly mention this Magazine when writing 


Art Supplies 


Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Practical Drawing Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Book Covers 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Book Jobbers 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


American Book Company, New York 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


Arlo Publishing Co., Newton, Mass. 
The Century Company, New York 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York 
Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Book Publishers, Cont'd. 


Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
—THE A. N. PALMER COMP/NY — 


New York-Chicago-Portiand, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 


India Inks 


Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


JEWELRY 


L. G. BALFOUR 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Library Equipment 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Stockton, Calif., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Furniture and Supplies 

For the School Library 


There Must Be Equality 
{Editorial, Boston Transcript] 


Pity the men who write and pub- 
lish textbooks. The protests that have 
been made against some of the his 
tories are familiar. The author who 
has had the temerity to represent the 
fathers of the republic as human be- 
ings and not as demigods has stirred 
up more than one hornet’s nest. He 
who has had the daring to inform the 
young that their forefathers were 
something less than saints on earth 
has similarly heard the buzzing of the 
swarms of his critics. Now the man 
who writes about geography finds 
evidence that he must be on his 
guard, and the publisher is given warn- 
ing that he must watch his step. 

Clearwater, Fla., has space in the 
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news. Through its Chamber of Com- 
merce it has protested against the use 
in the local schools of a geography 
textbook in which there are twenty- 
five—count ‘em—twenty-five—illustra- 
tions of California activities, and only 
four of the activities of Florida. Com- 
plaint is made that Florida does not 
receive proper attention in comparison 
with California. It does not appear 
that objection is offered to the text, 
but if pictures may thus offend, it is 
evident that what is said on the 
printed page may also be held to work 
injustice. The school geography thus 
goes on trial with the school history. 

Perhaps there is a way out of the 
difficulty. Let each of the forty-eight 
states be given in the geography the 
same number of lines as is given to 
each of the other states. Let each 


Music 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 
Pictures and Prints 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, 

(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


Projectors 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
327 South LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 


School Architects 


-——FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
47 Winter &t., Boston, Mass. 


School Photography 


Wilson-Way School Photography 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sound Distributing Systems 


Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass 


Statuary 
P. P. Caproni & Bros., Boston 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


State have its picture, or, if more than 
one, the same number as is appor- 
tioned to each other state. Why in 
a land supposed to be of equal oppor- 
tunity should there be in a school 
geography twenty-five pictures of the 
activities of one state and only four 
of the activities of another? Give 
every state its fair share. And then 
shall the Florida town have added 
fame because geography will be writ- 
ten in accordance with what may 
properly be called the Clearwater 
Plan. 

In the meantime let the spelling 
books and the arithmetics be exam- 
ined. Who knows in what insidious 
manner one state is being favored at 
the expense of another through varia- 
tions in spelling and the manipulation 
of the multiplication table? 
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NEW BUSINESS ENGLISH. By 


George Burton Hotchkiss, New 

York University, and Celia Anne 

Drew, High School of Commerce, 

New York City. Cloth. 394 pages. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 

ton, Atlanta: American Book Com- 

pany. 

New York City has been the finan- 
cial metropolis of the New World 
since the Dutch West Indices Company 
captured the Hudson Bay community 
in Colonial times and magnified it in 
the War for Independence because of 
the folly of Philadelphia bankers who 
had been financing Washington in the 
early stress and strain of the war. 

New York City has always led the 
New World in business education be- 
cause the thrifty Dutchmen liberally 
financed the Dutch Reform Church in 
its promotion of schools of eminent 
respectability, theologically and com- 
mercially. 

“New Business English” is lead- 
ing modern education in its successful 
development of ways and means of 
meeting the demands of the world 
crisis in the present situation. 

American English is sure to be the 
universal language of the next quar- 
ter of a century. There are more 
natives born to use all modern lan- 
guages in the United States than in 
any other ten nations in the world, 
and the world crisis stabilizes these 
natives of other lamguages as perma- 
nent users of American English as 
the native language of their children. 

“New Business English’ meets the 
new American’ English _ situation 
directly, simply and adequately. 


‘THE DEMOCRATIC PHILOSO- 


PHY OF EDUCATION. By 
Herman Harrell Horne, New York 


University. Cloth. pages. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


This is the most heroic effort that 


‘any one has recently made to create a 


Philosophy of Education that will 
meet the new complex and composite 
thinking, civic, social and economic, 
which the world crisis is creating. 

We recently heard Dr. Horne make 
an address of half an hour on “Phil- 
osophy in Education,” which was cap- 
tivating by its analytic clearness and 
forceful expression. 

This book reveals Dr. Horne’s 
aspiration to create a philosophy of 
education that is more pretentious than 
anything that has tried to grapple 
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with the old and the new democracy at 
the same time. 

We do not pretend to have ade- 
quately mastered all of the thousand 
subjects scheduled in the twenty-six 
columns of the index of “Democratic 
Philosophy of Education.” 

We say unhesitatingly that we have 
never enjoyed a half-hour’s address on 
“Philosophy of Education’ any more 
than we enjoyed Dr. Horne’s address 
at the banquet of the Eastern States 
Conference of Teachers of Teachers 
in New York on April 8, 1932. 


THE LIBRARY READERS. FOR 
FFOURTH GRADE. By Frank M. 
Rich, Martha Venables, Margaret 
M. Fitzpatrick and Frances J. Clax- 
ton, all of Paterson, N. J. Cloth. 
384 pages. Elaborated in color. 
Chicago and New York: Lyons and 
Carnahan. 

Paterson has been one of the en- 
terprising centres of education for 
many years, and never more so than 
now. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, a 
resident of Paterson and chairman of 
the City Board of Education for many 
years, made the city one of the famous 
centres of education. 

There has been no time in half a 
century that the city has not been do- 
ing something noteworthy in educa- 
tion. 

The past seven years Frank M. 
Rich, an elementary school principal, 
with many teachers of the city have 
been devoting time and thought to the 
preparation of a Series of Library 
Readers to attract school children of 
each elementary grade to the interest- 
ing literary works in all libraries. 

This is the first of the series. It is 
such a new adventure in school read- 
ing that we cannot pass judgment 
upon it. We shall follow the use of 
the series with keen interest. 


AMERICAN EDUCATORS’ OF 
NORWEGIAN ORIGIN. A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. By John A. 
Hofstead. Cloth. 316 pages. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House. 

The book is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the fathers and mothers who 
toiled and sacrificed on the frontiers 
of America that their children might 
help to increase knowledge and build 
character in the new country. 

This book is of inestimable value 
because it classifies and magnifies the 
vast number of American educators of 
Norwegian origin. It is interesting to 


know how many prominent school men 
of America came from Norway. 

It is interesting to see how many 
Norwegian educators became leaders 
in business and  statesmanship in 
America. 

Harold W. Foght is one of the 
most important of all Norwegian edu- 
cators in American education. 

He was the son of a sea captain, 
born in Halden in 1869, came to the 
United States at twelve years of age, 
taught village school at twenty-two 
years of age. He has been on college 
faculties, as president, dean or profes- 
sor, in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Kansas, and on the 
United States Bureau of Education. 


THE JESUITS AND EDUCA- 
TION. By William J. McGueken, 
professor of education in St. Louis 
University. Cloth. 352 pages. Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, New York: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. 

It is inconceivable that any one 
can fail to see that the public schools 
can never again be the whole of 
American education. Public education, 
tax supported, will more and more 
have a business trend. It will be more 
and more difficult to satisfy the 
academic-minded American with pub- 
lic education. 

The world crisis has already pro- 
duced serious criticism of the cost of 
academic courses in public high 
schools. 

The Jesuits have always specialized 
in classic education. They alone have 
been able to select their teachers of 
teachers as well as the teachers of 
their children. 

Public education has never been 
privileged to select tax-paid teachers 
because of their culture or person- 
ality. These teachers can never be re- 
quired to live up to the expectation 
that they will teach in the schools of 
a state two years. 

This book is a revelation of the 
classical attitude of the laymen on the 
faculties of the secondary schools 
under the full control of the church. 

It is easy to see why the academic 
professional literature of the Bruce 
Publishing Company receives atten- 
tion beyond the borders of the church 
schools. 


Books Received 
“First Steps in Art and Handwork.” 
By Ella V. Dobbs. — “Social Prob- 


lems.” By Ezra T. Towne.—‘“Second- 
ary Education in the United States.” 
By William A. Smith. New York 
City: The Macmillan Company. 

“Status and Professional Prepara- 
tion of Recreation Centre Executives 
and Workers in California.” 1929. 
A report by Emily H. Noble. Berke- 
ley, Califofnia: University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

“The Music Hour.” One-Book 
Course. By Osbourne McConathyv, W. 
Otto Meisner, Edward Bailey Birge, 
Mabel E. Bray. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 
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CURRENT EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION—A TIME-SAVING FEATURE 


condary Schools 
Covering Six Years 


Are mecommended 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—lIncrease of 
the four-year high school course to six 
years, with a corresponding reduction 
in the grammar school term, is recom- 
mended in a report by Professor F. T. 
Spaulding of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University. 

The report is based on a national 
survey undertaken by the Federal Of- 
fice of Education, and the study of 
high-school organization has _ been 
carried on by Professor Spaulding and 
0. S. Frederick of the Office. 

The survey covered a number of 
schools throughout the country. The 
great majority of reorganized school 
systems, it was found, have favored a 
reduction of the grammar-school term 
from eight to six years, either in the 
form of junior and senior high school 
terms of three years each or a continu- 
ous high school course of six years. 

Present tendencies are increasingly 
in favor of this plan, the report states, 
and “it seems fair to conclude that the 
junior and senior high school organ:- 
ation has shown itself definitely more 
serviceable in the improvement oi 
school practice than has the conven- 
tional form of organization.” 

“Compared with other reorganized 
schools of equivalent size,” it is stated, 
“the three-year plan junior-senior high 
schools and the wndivided six-year 
schools prove in general to be the 
most comprehensively organized of the 
vatious types of schools studied. These 
schools provide more extensively than 
ther schools for the articulation of 
the school units, for the organization 
of extra-curricular activities, for edu- 
tational and vocational guidance, for 
the maintenance of high standards in 
the appointment of teachers and for 
the offering of a broadly comprehen- 
sive program of studies.” 


Slump Decreases 

Child Delinquency 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Child 
delinquency, says Howard Hush, chief 
Probation officer here, has been cut 
down as a result of “simpler living.” 
Necessity has compelled this change 
and a more serious outlook on life, 
Sys Mr. Hush. “Children are getting 
More and better parental supervision,” 
he says, “and while unemployment is a 
“vere way to bring this about, it is 
thing some good in this direction at 
east,” 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF SCHOOLHOUSE 


Utilization of All Space Advocated as Means to Re- 
duce New Construction Costs 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — That the 
major problem now facing school ad 
ministrators is one of securing a more 
economical educational administration 
while at the same time inere2sing the 


Bridge Club and 
Girl Cheerleaders 
Under Ban in Lynn 


LYNN, Mass.—When the speech of 
the students of Lynn English High 
School switched recently from talk 
concerning blind dates, double dates; 
football and studies to a queer jargon 
concerning honor-tricks, finesse, revalu- 
ation and no-trump takeouts, Principal 
Frederick R. Willard promptly banned 
all bridge on school property. 

“Bridge is responsible for wrecking 
homes,” announced Principal Willard, 
“and I will not allow it to interfere 
with school work. I am putting a 
stop to it before it reaches a wrecking 
stage in so far as it concerns school 


activities. There will be no more 
bridge playing in this school.” 
Teachers at the high school ap- 


plauded the action of their superior 
and expressed the conviction that the 
ban did not come a whit too soon. If 
it had been delayed, they indicated, the 
Lynn English High School would 
have degenerated into a junior bridge 
club. The bridge playing mania be- 
gan making serious inroads directiy 
after the fall opening of school, and 
scholastic accomplishment immediately 
began to drop. 

The school bridge players wanted 
their game to be officially recognized 
by school authorities. Seventy-five of 
them signed a petition asking that they 
be permitted to form a bridge club, the 
organization to play daily during the 
lunch hours. 

They had made the mistake of over- 
bidding their hand and Principal Wil- 
lard defeated them by a grand slam, 
ending rubber and game. 

Principal Willard also expressed his 
opposition to girl cheer leaders. He 
stated that although no requests had 
been made by girls for positions as 
cheer leaders as pupils at other high 
schools have done, buys are much bet- 
ter adapted to this work than girls, in 
his opinion. 


efficiency of the program offered, is the 
contention of J. W. Brooker, director 
of school buildings and grounds, Ken- 
tucky department of education. 

“None of us will agree,” he says, 
“that any curtailment should be made 
at the expense of the educational 
process itself, and it is highly im- 
probable that the general public would 
agree that this be done. It may be 
readily seen therefore that reducing 
housing costs seems to afford the 
greater opportunity to effect savings 


in educational expenditures without 
lowering efficiency. 
“Any discussion of this subject 


naturally resolves itself into two main 
divisions: Greater utility of present 
school buildings, and more careful and 
economical planning of future school 
building programs to insure 100 cents 
value for every dollar expended.” 

An examination of the existing 
plant will often show that some rooms 


of the building are idle, while other 
rooms are overcrowded,and a little 
planning in the arrangement and 


equipment of the classrooms will per- 
mit virtually all of the school buildings 
to be used throughout the entire school 
day, thus, permitting larger numbers to 
be accommodated and obviating the 
necessity of additional building, Mr. 
Brooker asserts. 

“Expert schedule making,” he de- 
clares, “should result in every class- 
room being used to its absolute capacity 
before additional rooms are provided. 
This should be done in elementary 
schools as well as high schools.” 

“We should also consider the possi- 
bilities of savings in janitor’s service. 
Any lightening of the janitor’s load 
will free a portion of his time for 
minor repairs and replacements about 
the building, which would otherwise 
entail considerable expense if outside 
labor were employed. 

“Moreover, there are some possible 
improvements which may be made in 
existing buildings at a comparatively 
small cost, and which will ultimately 
effect large savings in operation and 
maintenance. The weather stripping 
and caulking of windows is an ex- 
ample. The large fuel saving made 
by this means will pay for the cost 
many times over during the life of the 
building.” 
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DECREASE IN PRIVATE 
SCHOOL ENROLMENTS 

BOSTON .—Housing students was 
not the difficult problem of other 
years facing New England head- 
masters when chapel bells sounded the 
call to opening classes of the new 
academic year, for private school en- 
rollment in general was bclow that 
of last fall. 

Although waiting lists in the older 
and larger schools have diminished 
somewhat, their limited number of 
students have already been accepted, 
and in some cases applications have 
had to be returned for lack of ac- 
commodations. 

In efforts to bolster decreasing en- 
rollments some schools are making al- 
lowances in tuition for work about the 


school by students. It always has 
been customary for students in many 
schools to pay part of the cost of 


their education by doing some sort of 
work for the school. Many more and 
varied jobs are being found this year 
to aid students to defray expenses, and 
they include almost everything from 
the time-honored work in the dining 
halls to ringing the chapel bell. 
Schools for both and girls 
throughout New England have suf- 
fered decreases in students. In most 
cases the faculties have remained 
about the same, although some of the 
non-teaching positions have been abol- 


boys 


ished. 
“Please Walk 
On the Grass” 


WASHINGTON, Pa. — “Please 
walk on the grass” signs have appeared 
on the Washington and Jefferson cam- 
pus. Previously the signs read: “Keep 
off the grass.” Dr. Ralph C. Hut- 
chinson, president, said: “The campus 
belongs to the students. Why should- 
n’t they walk on it? I want to walk 


on it myself. I am more interested 
in the students than I am in the 
grass.” 


Auto Driving Curbed 
At Amherst College 
AMHERST, Mass. — In actively 
taking over the reins of Amherst Col- 
lege at its 112th opening the new presi- 
dent, Stanley King, brought up two 
ancient problems—compulsory chapel 
and the use of automobiles by under- 
graduates. Attendance at chapel will 
be required, with a limited number of 
cuts. The students were warned that 
they will be expected to dress appro- 
priately, that there will be no smoking 
or eating in the church or chapel 
building, nor reading of books, note- 
books, papers or magazines. “Motor 
cars,” President King said, “are in 
general a distraction from rather than 
an adjunct to the primary purpose for 
which you are here. The use of motor 
cars in the vicinity of Amberst will 
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thereiore be considered a privilege and 


The will be 
open to juniors and seniors in good 
standing, whose average is above sev- 
enty-five per cent., and who file with 
the dean a written request from their 
parent or guardian for an automobile 
permit.” 


not. a right. privilege 


Women Students 
Get Better Marks 
ANN ARBOR, Mich.—Women get 


better marks at the University of 
Michigan than men, and men and 
women who live in fraternity or 


sorority houses average better in their 
studies than do the independent stu- 
dents. The scholarship chart for 
1931-1932, listing all except medical, 
law and dental students, and classify- 
ing highest ranking groups were made 
shared honors in the next three 
groups, and men composed those in 
the last three groups. 


Free Schools 
Urged in Brazil 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil. — 
Brazil seems to have emerged from 
its three months of civil war with a 
freshened zeal for equalizing oppor- 
tunity and hope for the future. Gen- 
eral Waldomiro Lima, the Federal 
military governor of Sao Paulo, has 
laid before President Vargas plans 
for the economic reconstruction of the 
defeated State. He advocates govern- 
ment aid for the small farmers, agri- 
cultural education to promote scien- 
tific methods, and free education at 
government expense for the children 
of farmers and laborers. 


Young Film Stars Ahead 
of Other Children 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. — Juve- 
enile motion-picture actors 
five per cent. ahead of school chil- 
dren not 


are 


work for the 
H. Thomas, super- 
visor of working children’s inter- 
ests of the Los Angeles board of 
education. 


who do 
films, says J. 


Even though their education is 


interrupted many times during 
the year, Thomas says, some of 
the 2,000 children employed in the 
motion picture industry are 
twenty per cent. farther advanced 


than those who are not actors. 


“It is not the acting that 
sharpens child’s mind,” 
Thomas declares, “but the con- 


tact with the people and things of 
mature life, particularly 
volatile and active life as 
found in a film studio.” 


such a 
that 


150-YEAR-OLD FLAG 
IS GIVEN TO SCHOOL 

CANON CITY, Col.—Pupils of the 
Lincoln School, district No. 1, here, 
have a prized possession—a tattered 
American flag that is over 150 years 
old. 

The flag, tattered at the ends from 
shipping in many Colorado winds, and 
faded from the sunshine, was pre- 
sented to the school by Mrs. A. H, 
Davis. 

Faded though it be, the flag still 
proudly carries the alternating stripes 
of red and white, and in the upper 
right-hand corner are thirteen stars— 
emblematic of the thirteen original 
states. 

It is believed that the flag was car- 
ried through the Civil War by some 


Union company possibly as a good- 
luck memento. It doubtless had been 
handed down from _ Revolutionary 


days in some family. 

The flag was so badly worn and 
nearly falling to pieces that it had to 
be pasted on cardboard to be saved. 

The flag, in addition to its probable 
Revolutionary and Civil War career, 
saw “action” in the early days of Col- 
orado when Indian raids still were go- 
ing on. The local militia company 
carried it when it was sent to Meeker, 
Col., after the famous “Meeker mas- 
sacre,” when the government agent 
and his family were ambushed and 
killed by Indians, about 1880. 


Dollar Fee Abolished 
For Night Schools 

BOSTON. — Discovery that even- 
ing school officials have refused to 


admit prospective students unable to 
pay the $1 deposit required by school 
regulations, caused the Boston School 
Committee to abolish the deposit by a 
Dr. Charles E. Mackey, 
the order, declared 
that “fully twenty-five persons com- 
plained” to him that they were refused 
a chance to attend evening schools, 


5-to-2 vote. 


who introduced 


and “only after many interviews and 
telephone conversations” was he able 
to get them in, although the regula- 
tions, provide “that worthy persons un- 
able to pay the deposit” be admitted. 


Professor Einstein to 
Lecture at Princeton 

NEW YORK. — Professor Albert 
Einstein, the mathematical wizard, who 
expounded a theory of relativity that 
every one talks about but few can 
understand, has been formally ap- 
pointed a resident faculty member of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, now 
being organized in New Jersey. Pro- 
fessor Einstein is scheduled to arrive 
at Princeton, N.J]., next fall for the 
opening of the institute. Present 
plans call for his’ residence at 
Princeton every year from October | 
to April 15. 
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Established 1869 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


is Book Repairing Season 
One Half Hour, Once a Week 


devoted to repairing inside damages to textbooks will save many books 
from being discarded. 


Holden Self Binders 
Holden Gummed Cloth Tape 


Holden Transparent Paper and Cloth 
“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Holden “T” Binders 


= 


— 


Salt Lake City Mothers 
Ask Aid for Children 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah. — Un- 
less a four-point relief program was 
adopted immediately children of needy 
Salt Lake City families threatened to 


go on strike and refuse to attend 
school. This threat was issued to 
county authorities after several thou- 


sand children and adults had paraded 
through the streets shouting for food 
and clothes. 


presented these demands: 


A committee of mothers 
Immediate 
appropriation of the 
chase of children’s clothing; free milk 
and free lunches for needy school 
children ; for 
hard-pressed families from all school 


funds for pur- 


exemption children of 


fees; free carfare to and from school. 


Only Seniors 
Permitted Lipstick 

NEW LONDON, Conn.—Daily use 
of rouge or lipstick has been reserved 
exclusively for themselves by seniors 
at Connecticut College. The 
proclamation of special privileges read 
to the student body by Virginia Swan, 
Lowell, Mass., president of the class, 
decreed that may 
these cosmetics 
The seniors also ruled that they alone 
may 


seni 


underclassmen use 


only week-ends. 


use roller skates on the campus. 


Stonington, Conn. 
FOR SALE 


Estate of 150 acres, or more if 
desired, on high land in Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, overlook- 
ing the Sound, with modern 
dwelling. consisting of large 
hall, offices, modern housekeep- 
ing equipment, 15 bedrooms, 
garages and outlying cottages. 
Wonderfully adapted to school 
purposes 


Price $50,000 
FOR DETAILS ADDRESS: 
Robson, Farmholme, Or 
George B, Spalding, Agent 
Box 571, Stonington, Conn. 
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PUPILS ARE SURVEYED 


Mental and Physical Growth 
Being Studied 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—While 3,000 
children in Beverly, Revere and Lynn 
attend school under typical New Eng- 
land conditions a group of Harvard 
psychological experts, headed by Dr. 
Walter Dearborn, professor of educa- 
tion, has been studying their mental 
and physical growth, tabulating statis- 
tics, and re-checking 
meticulous care, 


with 
according to J. B. 


findings 


Knight, administrator of the psycho- 
educational survey. 

Yearly X-rays of every student’s 
wrist taken to show the 
actual bodily growth indicated by the 
ossification of the bones. The physical 
measurements are taken by three sep- 
arate testers to insure accuracy. 

Most of the children tested regard 
the survey with interest, welcoming it 
also as an opportunity to escape from 
arithmetic According to Mr. 
Knight the main cause of behavior 
troubles is asking the child to do 
something he is not able to do or is 
not interested in. 

Examiners encounter a varied set of 
answers to tests calculated to ascer- 
tain the mental ages of the children 
by means of having them explain 
various pictures. One, portraying a 
loving couple with supplies, being pad- 
died down a stream in a canoe, was 
explained as a kidnapping, a picnic, a 
couple sick of life and about to jump 
off at Niagara, and just a picture of 
a boy friend and a girl friend. Loy- 
alty to the family likeness upset one 
test when it was found that a little 
giri of five was insisting that the 
homely woman in the test was best 
looking because she looked almost 
exactly like one of her relatives. 


bones are 


class. 


Schools Shut 
As Funds Run Out 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Fourteen 


thousand children in Cullman County, 
\la., are experiencing an unexpected 
vacation because 
closed lack 
500 were 
did 


they 


rural schools have 


for of funds. Teachers 
numbering 
work: but it 


deal, 


thrown out of 
not matter a 
had 


without 


great 


for already worked 


eleven months pay City 
schools remained open, and authorities 
are hopeful of continuing through the 
first semester at least. Frank Grove, 
secretary of the Alabama Fducation 
Association, said schools in more than 
thirty other counties would be forced 
to close within six weeks unless finan- 


cial aid is forthcoming. 


Business Stationery 


printed to order on standard 
bond paper. Letterheads, State- 
ments, Envelopes, Invoices, Cir- 
culars, 1,000, 82; 5,000, 86.75. 


Any jeb quoted on receipt of 


information 


Send sample for estimate 


DAVID NICHOLS & CO. 
Kingston, Georgia 


Want A Steady Job? 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 


$1260 to $3400 A YEAR 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 
50. Big opporwnity for 
teachers. Short hours 
Hundreds Post-depres 
sion jobs coming. Write 
immediately for free 32 
page book, with list of 
positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to 


get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D337 Rochester. N. Y. 
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TREES AID SCHOOL 


500,000 Planted by Boys 
for Future Funds 
CANAAN, N. Y.—The 150 boys at 
the Berkshire Industrial Farm here 
have just completed their part in the 
state’s reforestation program by 
planting 500,000 trees. The seedlings 
have been set out over a period of 
three years on land which was re- 
garded as waste and unfit for cultiva- 

tion and grazing. 

When the trees have reached matur- 
ity it is hoped that the sale of timber 
will form a fund to make the farm, 
which cares for needy boys, self-sup- 
porting. The institution, situated in 
the Lebanon Valley of the Berkshire 
Hills, on the shore of Lake Queechy, 
is a community of boys between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen who 
through neglect, poverty, broken 
homes and bad environment were 
drifting into delinquency. 

The industrial farm seeks to have 
the boys prove to themselves and to 
the world that right living and think- 
ing in inspired surroundings are a firm 
foundation for the building of charac- 
ter and integrity. Officials of the 
farm describe the boys as not “bad 
boys, but lively young Americans 
whose life of adventure, play and 
freedom brought them into trouble in 
the abnormal surroundings of city 
streets.” 

When a boy completes his vocational 
course and is ready to go out in the 
world and stand on his own feet, the 
“follow-up man” helps him to find a 
job, a place to live (if his own home is 
unsuitable), and aids him in adjusting 
himself to his new independence. More 
than 2,000 boys have been helped to 
worthy manhood at the Berkshire 
Farm since it was iounded. Their 
gratitude is touching, for to most of 
them it is the only real home they have 
ever known. 


Teachers Want Finger 
In Spending Pay Cuts 

WEST ORANGE, N. J.—After ac- 
cepting pay cuts ranging from two to 
ten per cent., teachers in West Orange 
schools sent a proposal to Mayor 
Simeon Rollinson asking that one of 
the teachers be appointed to a pro- 
posed committee for the distribution 
of the pay-cut money for relief pur- 
poses in West Orange. Superintendent 
of Schools Solomon C. Strong, spokes- 
man for the teachers, said: “The 
teachers are willing to take the pay 
reduction, but feel that they should 
have some check on how the money is 
spent.” The teachers’ proposal con- 
tained the suggestion that the town 
commission appoint a committee of 
five to supervise the distribution of 
the money. The teachers proposed 
that one member of the committee be 
a member of the school teaching staff; 
another, Miss Mary E. Knevels, town 
overseer of the poor, and the other 
three citizens of the town interested 
in relief matters. 


Mayor Calls for 
School Economy 

NEWTON, Mass. — After voting 
against the purchase of property for 
additions to the playgrounds at the 
3owen and Peirce Schools, Mayor 
Sinclair Weeks, of Newton, appealed 
to the School Committee to economize 
as much as possible during the com- 
ing year. The motion was tabled. 
The committee voted that the present 
system of unloading busses containing 
pupils at Newton High School be 
maintained. Although residents of 
Newtonville and*Newton Centre have 
complained that they are held up in 
traffic jams in front of the high school 
by the busses in the morning, a study 
by the committee revealed that the de- 
lays have been minimized. It was re- 
ported that the total enrollment in the 
Newton public schools this, year is 11,- 
807, an increase of 395 over last year. 


The Washington School in Fig- 
ures 
Number Facts in Action 
Weights and Measures in Use 
Drill 
Pages - 84 


Year Book of Washington School | 


Springfield, Massachusetts, 1931 - 1932 
Arithmetic 

Written by the Children of Washington School 

Grades 1 - 6 and Kindergarten 


Compiled by SARA E. CHASE, Principal 


Problems 
Graphs and Scales 
Games and Puzzles 

Quantity Terms 

The History of Arithmetic 


Illustrations - 12 


CHILD TRAINING 


Too Much Uniformity, 
Specialists Declare 


NEW YORK.—The failure of par- 
ents as individuals and of school sys- 
tems to mect adequately the problem 
of child growth and training and the 
“fallacy of standardization” in the 
molding of the growing child were 
stressed at the conference of the Child 
Study Association. 

Specialists in child study and educa- 
tion emphasized that every child is an 
individual entitled to his own life and 
emotions and should be treated for his 
individual problems. 

“Children are being wronged by en- 
forced molding to the demands of 
mass measurements,” Dr. I. Newton 
Kugelmass,a child specialist, asserted, 
“Standardizing plastic youth into aver- 
age patterns is detrimental physically 
to growing children, troublesome psy- 
chologically to perturbed parents and 
false biologically.to the national ideal.” 

The need for individual attention 
for children in a school was stressed 
in a paper by Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
director of the child welfare research 
station of Iowa State University. 
Speaking of the treatment of the so- 
called moron and dull “normal,” he 
said :— 

“Loving freedom of action, they are 
made to sit over books; hating think- 
ing, they are made to repeat the 
thoughts of others; unable to grasp the 
subtle interplay of human lives and 
humane institutions, they are brought 
into raw contact with them. — When 
at last they are thrown out of this 
hateful situation marked as fools or 
failures, they often rise to positions of 
personal dignity through their own 
efforts in honest labor or in the learn- 
ing of a craft.” 


Center for 
Psychological 
Service 


Endorsed by leading 
educators 


Testing and counselling 
for educational and 
vocational adjustments 


Beatrice Hunter Cahill, M.A. 


DIRECTOR 


6 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lafayette 5459 


| 
Price - 70 cents | 
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Against Spoon-feeding greater interest in learning things him- 
' For Undergraduates self, under the guidance rather than Grins 
sete ‘ the compulsion of the faculty. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The American 
college undergraduate, in the opinion Between Grinds 
of Rainey, of Florida Folk Protest 
Bucknell College, should be weaned 
_ from “education by spoon-feeding.” California References A Bear of a Story 
a Addressing a group of Bucknell CLEARWATER, Fla. Formal Little Mary, given to excessive imag 
— alumni here, Dr. Rainey outlined plans complaint against ine use in local jnation. se Loe a red calf in the orchard 
the for a college educational policy that schools of a gvography textbook told her mother that there was a big 
: would permit the student to develop carrying twenty-five illustrations of red bear out in the orchard The ’ 
a culturally without too much emphasis California activities and only tour of mother, aware of Mary’s besetting 
upon career, profession and vocation Florida was filed with the Chamber gin said: “Now, Mary. you know 
: during his early undergraduate years. of Commerce by H. H. Constantine, well enough there is no bear out there. 
= “I think the time has come,” he said, Jr., district school board member He and you had better go right into the 
“to separate our professional training asked that the protest be carried to closet and ask God to forgive vou.” 
and from the first four years of college the State Chamber of Commerce and Mary did as she was told, and soon 
his life.” His plans for Bucknell, he said, the State Superintendent of Public came out smiling and said: “ Mother, 
a include a program, to be instituted Instruction. A. W. Rordan, also a jt's all right; God said he thought that 
= during the 1933-1934 sessions, of de- member of the board, joined in the calf was a bear, too, the first time he 
o yoting the first two years to general protest. Both men said they did not saw it.” | 
bere arts education with the last two years object to the display given to Califor- ' 
ted. reserved for pre-professional or pro- nia activities, but felt that for a book ee 
i; fessional study. By this arrangement, to be used in Florida schools it under- 
ay he feels, the student may develop a emphasized Florida activities. Wanted Proof 
2 \ woman called at a studio for a | 
be sitting. The photographer made two 
negatives promised proofs for the 
following day. 
al THE PERPLEXED LIBRARIAN The next day her husband called for | 
ard, : the proofs, but the photographer 
arch who finds her book-fund reduced may stretch the buying power of her ; = 
ee showed him only one The husband 
any. BOOK MONEY said: “My understanding was that 
a there were to be two proofs.” 
“T did make two sittings of your 
; HOW? Write to the EDUCATIONAL BOOKHOUSE for wife,” replied the photorapher, “ but : 
fe. Bargain List No. 10J and full information regarding our in one she held her lips apart and 
the complete Library Service. Visiting librarians are invited maparegg the end of her tongue | 
the to call and make themselves known. Over a million books | 
“let me see that one. I didn't know 
and in stock at reduced prices. there was an end to it.” 
ught 
Vhen 105 Fifth Avenue 
this BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. New York City Polite Kid 
Ss or A little boy, when told not to men- 
is of tion a guest’s amputated foot, said: 
own “No, and when I get to heaven I won't ° 


-arn- FM FRSON College of Oratory say anything to John the Baptist about 


his head, either. 


ee 

——+ The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It : 

aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, Cotton or Corn : 
——— whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer ” j 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to He met the sweet young thing at a ; 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean dance at one of our country clubs. 

HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. As they whirled around the dance . 

floor she asked: “What part of the 


country are you from?” 


He told her he hailed from South 
Dakota, but she appeared incredulous. 
“Don't kid me,” she told him. “You 


READING INTERPRETATION EXPRESSION con't talk a bit like a Southerner!” | 
A CONFESSION FROM A TEACHER 


ee 
“Gentlemen: 
A few years ago, at my request, you sent me a sample copy of Newly Translated 
ARLO. The book was indeed a splendid and interesting book. I Some Enelish visi ‘ _— 
feel now that it was wrong for me to ask your company for a sample _ SOME EARS Vase had oe 
A as I knew the school in which I was teaching was unable to buy a formal invitations to an  entertain- 
4 set of the books. Please pardon me for asking for the sample, ment. One old lady, noticing R, S, V, 


which I will gladly pay for if you wish me to do so. I feel that P 


on the bottom of her invitation 
I] wronged your company in asking for a sample copy. Please send 


3S. me a statement of how much I owe,” a a neighbor what the letters | 
meant. 
THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY “! think it must mean ‘Refresh- . 
= Newton Upper Falls, Mass. ments served by the vicar of the 
parish,’ was the reply, 
TION SOS 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 
F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent 
Teachers, Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every State in 
the Union and can certainly be of service to those 
who wish to teach and WHO ARE QUALIFIED 
TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY. N. Y. 
Send for Circulars 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y 39 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.;: Birmingham, Ala., 1146 
So. 13th St.; Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St; 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Correspondents: Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
40TH YEAR. — Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency 
in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 
leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- 
let free. 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
ENROLL NOW — NO FEE 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge 
Reliable Service 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, “. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachera receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


FORMERLY THE 
CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS WANTED. We solicit and serve 
the best. Service free to employers. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
8 branches 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY: 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


49 PEARL ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


14 BEACON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


This nationally known agency, founded in 1898, 
renders discriminating service to colleges, public 
schools, and private schools in all parts of the 
United States. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Laf. 4756 
N. A. T. A, Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 


This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Costs Drop At | 
Nebraska Agricultural College 
LINCOLN, Neb. — Students at the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture can 
pay their year’s expenses for $300 or 
less, according to figures compiled by 
H. K. Douthit, of the instructional 
staff. This represents a_ substantial 
saving as compared with previous 
years. Boarding clubs, organized by 
students themselves, provide two meals 
daily for $3.25 per week, he pointed 
out, Men sharing a room find the 


average cost from $4 to $ per week 
each. Tuition and books cost $100. 


Rhodes Scholars 
Must Have Money 

LOS ANGELES, Cal. — For the 
first time in the history of Rhodes 
Scholarships, winners of the 1952 
Rhodes Scholarships to Oxford Uni- 
versity must be prepared to supple- 
ment the scholarship with private 
funds, according to Professor C. B. 
Lipman, dean of the graduate division 


of the University of California, who 
has announced that students may now 
file applications for these most coveted 
awards. The Rhodes award totals 400 
pounds, and candidates are requested 
to have ready an additional sum of fifty 
pounds to tide them over the year at 
Oxford. Competition for the Rhodes 
Scholarships is open to unmarried 
young men between the ages of nine 
teen and twenty-five who have come 
pleted at least their sophomore year i 
enllege 
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